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AN INDUSTRIAL ART EXHIBIT 

Convention of the American Federation of Arts 
Washington, May, 1913 

BY CHESHIRE L. BOONE 



WE Americans have for years had 
the complacent conviction that 
our schools are superior. In fact, it 
has been our belief that American chil- 
dren were receiving the best possible and 
most liberal training; not training for 
any specific future activity or part in 
the world's work, but merely a kind of 
intellectual apprenticeship for serious 
living. This kind of preparation having 
finally proved more or less inadequate 
for certain groups, educational policy is 
now undergoing a thorough revision, and 
nowhere is the reorganization more dras- 
tic or sincere than in technical training. 
At the recent meeting of the Federa- 
tion, one-half of the program was de- 
voted to a discussion of Industrial Art. 
In this connection an exhibit was col- 
lected, from a limited number of places, 
chosen in every instance for some excel- 
lence of method or quality, to illustrate 
the best influences at work in the train- 
ing of the American craftsman and de- 
signer. So far as possible the material 
was taken from schools and institutions 
actuated by native motives and ideals, 
and officered chiefly or wholly by Ameri- 
can trained instructors. In every case 
save one, the contributions comprised 
executed work, which was avowedly in- 
tended to hold its own in professional 
quality, both as to workmanship and de- 
sign. 

The exhibition included textiles, ceram- 
ics, advertising and printing, interior 
decoration, metal work, etc., and occu- 
pied about 250 running feet of screen, 
7 feet wide with an equal stretch of 
table space for ceramics and like prod- 
ucts. 

For some years we have had, here and 
there, craftsmen of ability and merit 
whose work was satisfying. But, in 
spite of the strength of the craft move- 
ment at times and in certain places, the 
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endeavor to develop a real and lasting 
public interest in industrial art was 
bound to fail so long as the public 
standard of appreciation remained sta- 
tionary. The manufacturer and the ad- 
vertiser usually followed the easiest way 
and tried to please the public; even the 
architect, the master craftsman of all, 
has been known to deplore the lack of 
public sympathy, meanwhile taking but 
the slightest interest in raising public 
taste to a higher level by training the 
younger generations. 

Two influences of great and signifi- 
cant import were noticeable in the re- 
cent exhibition, and they bear upon the 
present question. 

First. A few of the public high 
schools and art schools are making dis- 
tinct and successful efforts to prepare 
students for commercial work, which be- 
cause it reaches the whole public is more 
effective in establishing esthetic stand- 
ards than painting and sculpture. These 
schools are in touch with business, and 
because of their large aggregate enroll- 
ment the}' are indirectly educating a con- 
siderable buying public. 

Second. The teaching in these schools 
is evidently being done by individuals 
who are themselves producers, and who 
are aware of commercial as well as tech- 
nical requirements. 

Incidentally these teachers are being 
selected largely from among native 
trained artisans, somewhat imbued with 
the current artistic unrest and unre- 
stricted ambitions. They are departing 
noticeably from classic tradition. They 
use native materials and processes on 
their merits, employ characteristic mo- 
tifs and patterns, and infuse into some 
of their results, at least, a measure of 
the charm which belongs to a young civ- 
ilization, to great wealth and elastic 
desires. If the results are at times too 
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brilliant or too frank, even lacking in re- 
straint, is it not due to unlimited re- 
sources and opportunities? Frankly, the 
public can not understand the ripe de- 
velopment of classic and Renaissance 
ideals, nor should we base our education, 
either esthetic or otherwise, upon such 
ideals. We must choose our own with 
an eye only to the ultimate perfection 
of the past and not to its methods. We 
must elect to do the thing which, aside 



from its beauty, is adequate now and in 
tune with our existence. 

The exhibition shown at Washington 
indicated a healthy modern viewpoint. 
It was sincere and sound in purpose. 
Some of it was frankly commercial, 
which is natural and stimulating. It was 
exactly the type of robust, fundamental 
design which has in every period com- 
prised the foundation upon which the 
tine arts have risen to their maturity. 
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